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( « ) 
HEGEL'S SCIENCE OF ABSOLUTE SPIRIT. 

By G. S. Hail. 

WHAT IS TO HE -UNDERSTOOD BY IIEOET/S SCIENCE OF 
ABSOLUTE SPIRIT i 

Psychology is the substructure of ethics. The latter treats 
of the idea of the Good as it becomes the problem of the 
human will. The Good, as idea, is absolute, as Hegel has 
expressly admitted in his doctrine of ideas in the Logic. It 
would, therefore, be a mistake to suppose that he ascribed 
only a relative content to right, to morality, and to ethics. 
He has designated the entire sphere of the practical mind as 
objective, because man himself must produce the good, and 
is unavoidably linked with tinitude in his action. 

Human labor has, first of all, as its end, man's enfranchise- 
ment from the limitations of finitude. 

Man is brought into negative relation to nature, in order, 
through it* transformation, to impart to it, an ethical organi- 
zation as the organ of his freedom. Freedom itself has only 
itself as its content, but the form of this content is capable of 
improvement, and has therefore a finite side. The world 
which it produces for itself in the state is indeed the objective 
expression of the Good; it is in so far good, but it must al- 
ways progress toward the better. The laws of a people cor- 
respond to a stage in their development, but they become 
inadequate with progressive knowledge of the good. They 
need to be reformed; new laws must be added to the old; 
history never reaches a state of repose. Likewise, too, the 
individual can never arrive at an ultimate conclusion for 
himself, but must forever morally renew, reform, purify 
himself. 

It would be a very sad thing if the ethical man did not, 
even in his struggles, enjoy the consciousness that he was 
in the Absolute. There is no more pitiable virtue than that 
which expects blessedness as a result external to, and sepa- 
rable from, the conflict itself, or as a reward distinct from 
freedom. From this miserable eudemonism, which seeks to 
make virtue at last a means for arriving at a state of exist- 
ence which involves a sensuous well-being, with however fine 
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phrases it may be concealed, Hegel can decidedly be acquit- 
ted, as well as from that misconception which apprehends 
freedom as something other than the characteristic activity of 
man. That, therefore, which he calls absolute spirit has this* 
productivity as its condition, but is distinguished by the fact 
that the unrest of the conflict is sublated. In art, religion,, 
and science, man exalts himself above the historical process 
to absolute reconciliation with the absolute. As phenomenon 
these elements of the absolute mind belong to the historical 
process. They are also perfectible, but in their manifestation 
they negate at the same time the finite part of the national 
and personal individuality which pertains to them. The beau- 
tiful, in whatever form it presents itself, enchants us at once 
by its harmony. Religion, however much of error is min- 
gled with it, exalts man above all the tumult of history, 
above all the narrowness of his personal interests, above all 
the good and ill of fortune into the earnestness of eternity. 
Science, finally, has the conception of the True as its object, 
which belongs exclusively to no people and to no time. The 
fact that in a right-angled triangle the square of its hypothe- 
neuse equals the square of the other two sides is and abso- 
lute truth independent of all history and of all men. We 
now call it the Pythagorean theorem, that we may be grate- 
fully reminded of the man who lirst uttered the knowledge 
of this truth; yet the name of Pythagoras is indifferent as 
far as the truth itself is concerned. That which science pro- 
duces among a people at a particular period is acquired as 
the possession of all humanity and for all time. The scien- 
tific form with Hegel is the last and highest of the forms of 
the absolute mind, because it contains the mediated unity of 
truth and its certainty. Art requires for its development a 
sensuous material ; religion possesses indeed the substance 
of the true, but it only believes it at first. Belief (faith) rep- 
resents the absolute in forms more or less addressed to the 
phantasy, while thinking advances to conception, the simple 
logical forms of which admit of transformation to no higher 
or simpler form. 

It admits of no doubt that Hegel understood by the expres : 
sion Absolute Spirit, only the human mind as it raises itself 
to the absoluteness of existence. It might naturally be ex- 
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pected that under this designation he would understand that 
which we men are wont to name God — the Absolute as abso- 
lute-subject. Yet it cannot be denied that Theology proper 
is not found in Hegel's system, and that he rather laid stress 
upon carrying the idea of God through all parts of Philoso- 
phy. There is one point in his system where the reader can- 
not but expect that he will admit the above expressly. This 
is the metaphysical foundation of the Christian religion, 
which he declares absolute, faith in which he makes to coin- 
ride in content with the philosophical conception of God. It 
may be observed from his interpretation of the notion "God," 
as Father, Son, and Spirit, that he identifies the Father with 
the logical idea that under the sonship of God he subsumes 
nature and the finite mind, and that by the name " Spirit" 
(mind) he understands mankind as it is realized in the church, 
in which the atonement of man with God is achieved. With 
special emphasis he here inculcates that God is real spirit 
(,mind) only by virtue of the fact that he exists as spirit for 
spirit ; i.e. he affirms the incarnation of God as an eternal 
act, as an immanent determination of his essence, and uses 
therefore for the description of spirit (mind) the term return 
of the absolute into itself. We might acknowledge ourselves 
satisfied with this if the subjectivity of God, as soon as we 
i>ome to speak of it, were not confounded with that which 
Hegel loved to name with emphasis " conception." If we ask 
e.g. why Nature exists, Hegel answers that it is the nature of 
conception [or Idea] to distinguish itself from itself as real- 
ity. This merely logical determination does not satisfy us 
when we contemplate the vast universe with its millions of 
worlds. 

If we posit reason as unconsciously active in matter, which 
first comes to consciousness in man, then there exists no God 
as subject in and for himself. It remains inconceivable how, 
in unthinking matter, thought, without being thought of, can 
be active. 

If we presuppose a God as special subject of the world, he 
must not only carry the conception of nature in distinction 
from its existence in his own being, but he must also produce 
>.ts reality, which transition we call creation. 

It cannot be doubted that the latter was the view of Hegel 
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when it is considered that he made the logical idea the privs 
of nature, and affirmed that it emits itself freely to its other 
{ddre/iov), to nature. If we find the exposition of the concep- 
tion of creation at the close of the Logic under the category 
of the absolute method, we find ourselves for the moment 
entirely at fault. With Hegel we must not merely have the 
totality of his system ever in view, but we must also not for- 
get that life, truth, goodness, as well as will, are predicates 
of his logical idea. They bore for him the significance of God 
in statu abscond ito, who must first reveal himself as God 
through nature and history. It may be allowed, moreover, 
to remember the express declaration which Hegel has given 
concerning the personality of God in the previously men- 
tioned critique of Jacobi in the Heidelberg Year-Book. 

.DIFFICULTIES WHICH ARISE FROM HEGEL'S DIVISION OF THE 
SCIENCE OF ABSOLUTE SPIRIT. 

We must distinguish a twofold presentation of the spheres 
of absolute mind by Hegel. One is given in the Encyclope- 
dia, the other in an extensive development of art, religion 
and philosophy which he presented in the form of lectures, 
and which have been published by his scholars. The text- 
book paragraphs of the former were clearly only a brief ab- 
stract of that which the last chapters of the Phenomenology 
had presented upon these subjects. They alone would have 
left us in great obscurity had they not been completed and 
elucidated by the more extended expositions of the lectures. 
We are surprised at their richness, their manifoldness, and 
their originality. The depth and breadth to which Hegel 
had elaborated each of these domains astonishes us. Each 
one of these expositions was of itself sufficient to insure to 
their author an undying fame. It might have been thought 
that by the Phenomenology, the Logic, and the Philosophy 
■ of Right, he would be exhausted ; but now there appeared 
an ^Esthetics, a Philosophy of Religion, and a History of 
Philosophy, of fully equal merit. 

The division of these spheres of the Absolute affords two 
different stand-points, which in and for themselves must 
coincide ; that of content, and that of form. According to 
content, it is the ideas of the beautiful, of the good, and of 
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the true ; and on the side of form, it is the differences of the- 
oretical intelligence as sensuous intuition, representation [or 
conception], and thought. 

In the doctrine of ideas, in the Logic, Hegel defined and 
determined the conception of the idea (1) as life; (2) at? 
knowledge; (3) as absolute idea. The idea of knowledge he 
has analyzed in the theoretical as the True, and in the prac- 
tical as the Good. The idea of the Beautiful is wanting. In 
the introduction of the .Esthetics he developed the Beautiful 
as the unity of the theoretical and practical idea, according 
to which it would occupy the place of the absolute idea ; i.e., 
according to Hegel, that of the absolute method. In the En- 
cyclopedia aesthetics, under the name of art-religion precedes 
revealed religion (Christianity) and philosophy. When we 
now inquire the relation of the idea of the Good, we find that 
its realization falls within the sphere of ethics in the science 
of the objective mind. Hegel plainly affirms that the Good 
is the condition for the spheres of absolute mind. When we 
take a retrospective view of the entire doctrine of ideas, it 
seems to be full of indistinctness and contusion. 

It is not. so easy, however, to dispose of Hegel. We must 
acknowledge that the eudemonism with which the Psychol- 
ogy ends is sublated by the conception of freedom and by 
the idea of the Good. Knowledge of the Good is the condi- 
tion of its realization. Virtue rests upon no instinct where 
it can become a custom. If we compare the ideas, we shall 
find that that of the Good stands higher .than that of the 
Beautiful — higher even than that of the True, so far as we 
understand by it the scientific knowledge of the idea. The 
Beautiful is essentially concerned with the harmony of form. 
and it appears in relation to the True and the Good as a sort 
of superfluity. When Schiller, in his masterly letters upon 
the culture, of the human race, proposed to mediate freedom 
through beauty, he made an error which, though itself 
beautiful, was quite natural for a poet. As idea, the True, the 
Good, and the Beautiful, are coordinated with one another. 

In other words, the entire doctrine of ideas, as it subsisted 
from the time of the Greeks to that of Kant and Hegel, has 
fallen into disuse, and the concrete conceptions of Reason, 
Nature, and of Mind, have taken its place, This is the ground 
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of Hegel's distinction of the domain of absolute mind accord- 
ing to its psychological side of form as art, religion, and 
philosophy. In the system of science, he concludes with its 
absolute conception or notion. With this apprehension of 
the subject many difficulties arise. These may all be reduced 
to the fact that art presupposes religion. It is art which 
brings the notions of the religious consciousness to sensuous 
intuition. Art builds temples, carves statues of the gods and 
of the saints, paints mythical stories, and makes hymns and 
pagans. So far it seems to be dependent upon religion and 
must follow it. But the principle of art does not lie in reli- 
gion, which as such can dispense with' art. A grove or a 
mountain- top may serve as a temple, a rude stone as altar, 
and deity may be imaged within. When Ulysses in his ex- 
tremity prayed to Pallas, he called up her image within. 
And when she appeared to him, she assumed manifold forms 
which suited the time and occasion, and not the form which 
a Phidias had given her. Religion is the higher presuppo- 
sition of art, so to speak, progressively ; regressively, it is 
ethics which is premised as its condition. JEsthetics must 
here anticipate, j ust as psychology furnishes presupposition 
to higher spheres. When Hegel, first in the Phenomenology 
and then in the Encyclopedia, apprehended art as art-reli- 
gion, he was led aside by Grecian traditions. 

It may also be remembered that it is art which, by the 
artistic and poetic elaboration of religious notions, prepares 
the ground for science. Artists become aesthetic interpreters 
of faith and thereby aid the elevations of figurative concep- 
tions into thoughts ; but the principle of science does not lie 
in art nor in the Beautiful, but in thought which struggles 
after the unity of certainty and truth. It is doubt which dis- 
tinguishes it from religion. 

The Hegelian classification into art, religion, and science, 
must however remain; for religion stands above art by 
virtue of its contents ; and philosophy, which, according to 
Hegel, has the same content as revealed religion, transcends 
it in form, in subjective mediation of conviction which no. 
longer requires authority. The idea of the Good does not 
suffice for the conception of religion, but it is the idea in its 
absoluteness, the idea as absolute mind, which is concerned 
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in the conception. It is the relation of the temporal to the 
absolute mind, to God, by which the spheres of religion are 
established. The Good becomes here the Holy. In the laws 
of a people concerning personal freedom, property, taxes, 
courts, war, &c, no direct reference need be made to God. 
In religion the entire realm of finitude enters, with all its 
defects and errors, in order to be sublated. The state, how- 
ever high it may stand, can afford to man no absolute recon- 
ciliation ; this is possible only in personal contact of spirit 
with spirit. The state can punish crime, or it can mitigate 
or entirely remit punishment, but it cannot forgive sin. This 
is the divine prerogative. I sustain moral relations to the 
conception of duty in my conscience. This is a high stand- 
point ; but my conscience can only reproach me for the offen- 
ces, errors, vices, baseness into which I have relapsed, but it 
cannot free me from the consciousness of their guilt. This 
burden I can cast off only in so far as I raise myself abso- 
lutely above my entire empirical existence, and, in unity with 
God, let all imperfection, all misery, and all sin, fall as some- 
thing unessential. 

In religion first we find the deepest deep ; the difference 
between it and philosophy, therefore, subsists only as a for- 
mal one without thereby jeopardizing the independence of 
science. Hegel often said that all philosophy was theology, 
and that philosophy, when it had attained its true conception, 
had but to look back upon the development behind it. Thus 
it appears as if this final step has no special content, and 
really it seems very barren under Hegel's treatment, as 
though, having already arrived at the highest, he had known 
nothing more to say, or as though, as in the second edition 
of the Encyclopedia, he needed to help himself by a citation 
from Aristotle's Metaphysics. But we need to conceive the 
retrospect as made in the same manner in which he had 
treated absolute knowledge in the last division of the Phe- 
nomenology, and the error of such a judgment would become 
at once clear. 

The retrospect may be conceived as subjective and objec- 
tive. As subjective it presents the history of philosophy as 
the side of absolute confirmation of truth ; as objective it 
furnishes a series of definitions of the absolute as they begin 
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with the abstract and go on to the concrete. (1) Reason is 
God ; (2) Nature is God ; (3) Spirit is God : (a) Man is God, 
(b) Humanity is God, (c) Absolute Spirit is God. These 
several definitions are the foundation of as many lines of 
proof for the existence of God. Hence are presented three 
different stand-points : 1. Logotheism ; 2. Naturalism ; 3. 
Anthropologism. From these are developed (1) the ontologi- 
cal, (2) the cosmo-physico-teleological, (3) the anthropologi- 
cal ; the latter of which is again divided into the proofs from 
perfectability, from morality, and from the argumeutum d 
consensu gentium. The presentation of the essence of God 
is here united with the proof of his existence which results 
from the conception of his essence. The definitions are inade- 
quate until they arrive at the conception of the pure and sim- 
ple absolute. The first, i.e. "Reason is God," is changed 
rather into the proposition, God is reason. As special sub- 
ject he not only is reason, but has reason ; as rational God r 
as Logos, he creates Nature. He is not Nature, but he posits 
it as his absolute object, as his other. In nature as such 
he does not comeback to himself; first, when through its 
mediation man is posited, God becomes object for finite 
spirit, which exalts itself to him, and in this process He him- 
self first becomes real spirit. Of Himself alone, without a 
world of mind, he would be only a mindless mind. 

With the apprehension here indicated, the final division 
of the system became a vital, pregnant recapitulation and a 
summary higher reconstruction, a speculative theology ; and 
all those misconceptions of the Hegelian philosophy which 
imagined atheism, materialism, and pantheism, to be neces- 
sarily involved in it, were made an end of. It can admit of 
no doubt that the need of such a theology was impressed 
more and more vividly upon Hegel's mind. We find a pro- 
clivity to the Philosophy of Religion in lectures which he- 
undertook upon the proofs of the existence of God with 
the twofold intention, first of giving in them elucidation of 
the Logic, and then of opposing the prejudices which since 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason had grown so strong against 
proofs of the existence of God, because current opinion had 
come to fancy in them only the antiquated trash of an empty 
scholasticism. Hegel here opened a way by which to pass 
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from the cosmological argument to the physieo-teleological, 
and from this to the ontological, because this is the psycho- 
logical-historical course of the human mind in its elevation 
to the thought of God. 

It sounds incredible, but it is literally true, that in all the 
innumerable and barren quarrels which have arisen concern- 
ing the theological character of Hegel's system, neither He- 
gelians, if I except myself, nor the opponents of Hegel have 
taken into consideration this admirable work. From the 
dialectic stand-point it may be affirmed that Hegel has never 
written anything in which depth and clearness, rigor of 
thought, and fantastic illustration of it, have been so clearly 
painted as here. It remains a matter of regret that he could 
not himself have completed this subject, and that for the on- 
tological proof a completion must be borrowed from copied 
manuscripts. Its great significance for science lies histori- 
cally in the fact that it constitutes the antithesis of the dia- 
lectics by which Kant thought he had destroyed speculative 
theology. 

Although at the close of the Encyclopedia such a concrete 
totality and resumption as we have indicated is wanting, we 
must not imagine that he has not presented the conception of 
the idea of God expressly within his system. This is done 
in the Philosophy of Religion at the beginning of the treat- 
ment of the Christian religion, in the division which bears 
the title, " The Metaphysical Idea of God." 

ESTHETICS. 

Our age has become political. The aesthetic interest has 
retreated behind the great impulse which the state has re- 
ceived since the July revolution, .and still more since that of 
February. Our aesthetic culture is now so moderate that we 
are scarcely able to regulate facts of daily life aesthetically. 
In Hegel's time it was otherwise. Although the greatest po- 
litical catastrophes were then taking place, interest in the 
productions of art and in aesthetic theories was very general 
and vital. The enjoyment and the criticism which the works 
of Goethe and Schiller furnished occasion for could not be 
dispensed with. The Romantic school had disseminated the 
study of English, Italian and Spanish literature, and by 
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Hammer-Purgstall Arabic and Persian poetry had been 
drawn into this circle. It should therefore excite no surprise 
that Hegel was exceedingly well-read in this held, and had 
a most intimate acquaintance with all the prominent art- 
phenomena, for he resided six years at Jena, the chief seat 
of the Romantic school, and near Weimar, the aesthetic capi- 
tal. His iEsthetics is replete with all the elements which 
that period produced. 

In order to designate its stand-point it may be regarded as 
the continuation of Schiller's idea of the difference between 
the naive and the sentimental in poetry ; through his predi- 
lection for the Hellenic, Hegel stood fast by his classico- 
antique ideal which Schiller had characterized as naive. 
The highest beauty is to him the absolute unity of the spi- 
ritual content as the internal, with the sensuous form as the 
external. The statue, as the perfect accommodation of the 
internal witli the external, from which all the casualty of 
motion and all the limitation of individual existence is ele- 
vated to eternal significance, and purified to absolute ideal 
form, must consequently seem to Hegel as the highest 
achievement of art. This mean, however, has a prius and a 
posterius. The prius is the search after it, mere symbolic 
beauty, in which the external corresponds to the internal, 
but not adequately. The posterius, conversely, is the form 
in which the interior becomes superior to the exterior, which 
does not suffice to express its depth. This is the Romantic, 
ideal, called by Schiller the sentimental. 

In this lies all the peculiarity of Hegel's {esthetics. With 
fine dialectics, with many-sided erudition, and with imposing 
sequence, he construes the doctrine of the symbolic, classic, 
and romantic ideal, while he arranges the system of arts 
upon this conception. 

I. The Ideal in general. II. The Ideal in special : (1) sym- 
bolical (oriental); (2) plastic or classic (antique); (3) Ro- 
mantic (Christian). III. The Ideal in the unification of the 
system of arts: (1) symbolic art — architecture; (2) classic 
art — sculpture; (3) Romantic art — (a) painting, (b) music, 
(c) poesy. 

The result of this construction is a very strong accentua- 
tion of the historical process of art and great profundity in 
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showing the connection of art with religion. Although much 
that is admirable and surprising has been accomplished by 
this method, yet the defects and the one sidedness which 
must result thus cannot be overlooked. The labors of Weis- 
se, Vischer, and Carriere, have striven to obviate this defect, 
and to give to the aesthetics that completeness which distin- 
guishes Germans above all others in this department, which, 
without Hegel's all-embracing labor, which has brought the 
most stubborn materials into rhythm, would have been im- 
possible. 

The idea of the beautiful had not been developed by Hegel 
in the speculative doctrine of the Idea, so that this remained 
to be done at the beginning of the ^Esthetics ; and here Hegel 
began with it, but in a very curt, inaccessible way. He con- 
lined himself to a few general determinations concerning the 
unity, symmetry and proportion of aesthetic form, together 
with a brief discussion of natural beauty, in order to exclude 
it from iesthetics. According to Hegel's method, however, 
(1) the conception of the idea of the Beautiful ; (2) the nega- 
tive, i.e. the conception of the disagreeable ; (3) the concep- 
tion of the sublation of the disagreeable and its emancipation 
to beauty in the comical, — must be exhibited. The Comic, 
under the category of the ludicrous, is generally treated far 
too narrowly, and as the antithesis of the Tragic or of the 
Sublime, while its conception has quite another origin and a 
much wider significance. 

The idea of the beautiful is realized by art. Its conception 
constitutes, therefore, the second part of the ^Esthetics. As 
a problem of production it becomes ideal. It is the artist 
who by his genius and his technical virtuosity, brings the 
ideal to existence in single concrete works of art. (1) The 
objective side of the ideal and (2) the subjective side of artis- 
tic production unite in (3) the work of art. The work of art, 
however, requires at once a determination of the material of 
its presentation, whether it is to appear in space for the eye, 
in time for the ear, in imagination by word addressed to the 
phantasy. Thus arises (1) constructive, (2) musical, (3) poetic 
art, which unites all arts in the theatre as dramatic. By the 
rigid definition of his ideal forms Hegel has been compelled 
to confusion and lours de force; to confusions, e.g., of style- 
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forms, by which the severe or sublime is made the analogue 
of the symbolical ideal, the beautiful of the classical, the 
charming of the romantic ; but in and for itself the latter 
has a quite, general significance. Hegel has thus identi- 
fied the ideal forms with the Oriental, the Antique, and the 
Christian. They must, however, be taken as quite general 
conceptions. The Romantic is the subjective inwardness of 
disposition which loses itself with ardent longing in the infi 
nite. Although it culminates in Christianity it may be ob- 
served elsewhere, where it will not be wanting in the element 
of adventure, which, in the varied complication of events and 
their surprising contrasts, is often the result of such a dispo- 
sition. How can the old Arabic poetry and the new Persian 
be called other than Romantic ? Firdusi's Shah Namah is 
often much more truly Romantic than the stories of our me- 
diaeval epics of Iwein, Lancelot, Wigalois, Wigamur, &c, 
which have sprung from Celtic sagas. How can we help call- 
ing the Indian poetry Romantic? Tieck once said he saw no 
reason why the Odyssey should not be called a Romantic 
poem ; and none exists. All art strives for perfection of form, 
i.e. to become classical. Hegel's view should be so enlarged 
that the ideal may become national, and thus pervade all 
stages of the determination of form. Why should we hesi- 
tate to call Calidas the classical poet of India, since the Ro- 
mantic ideal attained in him, in both content and form, its 
most perfect expression ? The Christian ideal, aesthetically 
considered, is only a special, higher grade of the Romantic. 
The expression Oriental is, moreover, far too wide and inde- 
finite to be exhausted by the term Symbolical. The Chinese, 
Indian, Persian, Hebraic, and Arabic, to say nothing of the 
Mahommedan ideal, are widely divergent. » 

Hegel has recourse to forced constructions, however, be- 
cause he attempted the unnecessary limitation of aesthetic 
conceptions by his historical limitation of ideal forms. The 
dissolution of the classical idea thus leads to satire. " No 
other satire," he says, " has ever equalled Roman satire." 
Although it be granted that Horace, Persius and Juvenal are 
oar masters in the poetic form which we call satire, yet the 
satirical is a quite general aesthetic conception, of which the 
idyllic and the elegiac are coordinate and related concep- 
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tions. Our judgment concerning Roman satire is inaccurate 
because we no longer possess the Grecian Iambographs and 
Sinographs ; and yet the Romans, as artists, were scarcely 
more than imitators of the Greeks. 

Forced constructions are still more manifest in the appli- 
cation of ideal forms in the system of arts. " Architecture," 
he says, "is symbolic"; certainly, but this general character 
does not prevent it from being at the same time classical and 
Romantic. The Greek temple, e.g., is classical because it in- 
dubitably indicates that a god dwells in it. Every other pur- 
pose is excluded by its form. The cathedrals of the middle 
ages are symbolic in the cruciform pattern of the nave, and 
in the opposition of choir and spire, &c. ; but, at the same 
time, in pillars, arches, windows, and in their extent and the 
manifoldness of their details, they are Romantic. 

When, finally, he calls the arts of painting, of music, and of 
poetry, Romantic, the error of his division becomes quite ma- 
nifest in poesy, for this art more than the others can assume 
any stand-point and adopt any form. Hegel here contradicts 
what he had himself said concerning the identity of the Ro- 
mantic and the Christian. The interest in Hegel's ^Esthetics 
lies in the thorough sequence with which he has elaborated his 
ideal forms in contrast to the then common division. No one 
can deny that thus, not only for the history of art, but for a 
multitude of scientific definitions, he has presented insights 
and views which are quite new. He draws always from a 
well-filled mind. With the exception of music, of which he 
was intensely fond, but concerning his own knowledge of 
.which he always spoke very modestly and unpretentiously,, 
he showed a wonderful familiarity with an immense mass of 
material, all of which was perfectly at his command. If good 
taste consists in being able to distinguish the truly beautiful 
from all that is false, artificial, partial, or doubtful, with 
consciousness of the motivation of the judgment, then Hegel 
possessed a remarkably fine taste. 

In style, the JEsthetics is incomparably fine. All which 
had previously existed in this field was surpassed by it. 
Schlegel, Jean Paul, Solger, and Schelling, have, in different 
respects, achieved great results in the preseniation of the 
{esthetic idea ; but such a perfect elaboration of the entire 
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domain of Art, with such uniform freshness, with so noble 
and soul-full penetration of tone, was unknown before Hegel. 
Simple-minded men still conceive of Hegel as an abstract 
metaphysician who was at home only in barren abstractions ; 
but here it may be seen with what striking delineation, with 
what lively coloring, and with what power of poetic indivi- 
dualization, Hegel knew how to depict all the richness of 
phenomena. 

His description of the condition of the heroic world as con- 
dition of the epic, his description of the painting of the Neth- 
erlands, of Mohammedan mysticism, of the gods of Olympus, 
of the colossal structures of the Orient, his defence of the 
unity of the conception of the Homeric poem, his presenta- 
tion of the specific Christian ideal, &c, are distinguished 
from the rest as especially ornate passages. By the mild 
and friendly way in which Hegel here entered a domain of 
the most heterogeneous contents, he opened the way for suc- 
cessors to become acquainted with the phenomenal world in 
its fundamental conceptions. In the struggle to compel phe- 
nomena to manifest their essence in language, he is often 
venturesome, has often arrived at the borders of the doubtful •, 
but he has avoided the error which we have subsequently 
found so distracting in the aesthetic domain, viz., that of join- 
ing predicates and verbs with subjects which belong to en- 
tirely heterogeneous domains ; for such combinations, though 
allowed in poetry, are forbidden in prose. 

Hegel has been reproached with ignoring the beauty of Na- 
ture and of sacrificing it to that of Art. This is by no means 
the case, for he devoted more attention to the forms of nature 
than, before him, had been customary in aesthetics. He had 
analyzed it from the crystal to the animal, and had not for- 
gotten landscape beauty. Vischer and still more Kostlin 
have carried this thought further. The beauty of art repro- 
duces the beauty of nature, removes all its meagreness and 
empirical contingency; for nature ceases with the production 
of life, and with it the {esthetic moment is subordinated to 
expediency. The reproduction of the natural form by art 
reveals as ideal the beautiful which is possible in nature. It 
will be best in the future to mention the beauty of nature 
only in a relative way, especially in a system of arts, in 
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treating the specific material of each of them, and to leave 
the treatment of natural science to morphology, for, in the 
transition from one step to another, form also advances. 

Hegel's conception of humor has also been attacked in so 
far as he finds in it the limit of all art, and declares it ap- 
propriate only to poetry, and more specifically to Christian 
poetry. This is justly made a matter of reproach; but the 
theory of humor, as it has been formed for us by the abstrac- 
tion of English and Spanish works of poetry, by German 
imitations, and especially by Jean Paul, influenced Hegel 
too strongly and made him consecrate humor as the modern, 
sacred humanus. Humor must, however, be conceived in 
connection with the complete idea of the beautiful. This is 
possible only when we are emancipated from false logic, with 
which the moments of the beautiful are generally treated, 
because antithesis and contradiction are confused the one 
with the other. 

The conception of the Beautiful embraces antitheses which 
sublate themselves. The Beautiful, as such, has a formal and 
a real side. The former concerns the unity of the aesthetic 
figure, its symmetry, proportion, rhythm, and harmony. 
These are the elementary determinations of all beauty, in 
which the reality of the sublime and the pleasing stand in 
contrast. It is remarkable that ordinarily the comic is con- 
trasted with the sublime. The sublime, like the pleasing, 
or the charming, is the antithesis of the Beautiful in itself, 
which sublates itself in the absolutely beautiful, in its dig- 
nity and its gracefulness, as Schiller has shown once for all. 
The case of aesthetic contradiction, the disagreeable, nega- 
tive beauty, is quite otherwise. 

Formlessness and deformity contradict the formal deter- 
minations as positive. Amorphism, unsymmetry, dispropor- 
tion, and disharmony, are aesthetic contradictions. 

The vulgar and the repulsive contradict the real determin- 
ations of the beautiful, the sublime, and the agreeable. 

Absolute beauty is contradicted by caricature, which in its 
baseness still includes the possibility of becoming comic, be- 
cause in its monstrous distortions it is related to the ideal. 

The comic is the solution of the ugly, and hence is in itself 
the totality of the aesthetic idea. Aristotle, in his simple Ian- 
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guage, has already j ustly said in his work on poesy, that the 
ludicrous is the ugly in a harmless form. The tragic may ap- 
pear in the forms of the ugly when it passes over into despair, 
rage, distress and disgust, and calls up what is fearful, terri- 
ble, or dreadful. The essence of the comic requires that the 
ugly annihilate itself as something without content. Take, 
for instance, a stammerer — stammering is, without doubt, dis- 
agreeable. If a stammerer wishes to narrate what seems to 
him important intelligence, but only stutters the more as he 
waxes earnest, he becomes comic — presupposing, of course, 
that the substance of what ho would say is of no great mo- 
ment. The Tragic is only a species of the stiblime, while the 
comic is a quite general idea which is founded on the ugly. 
It is remarkable how zealously the attempt is still made to 
consider the ugly as a necessary moment of the idea of the 
beautiful, because in life sickness, in truth error, and in good 
evil, is never forgotten. The comic integrates all elements of 
the aesthetic ideal, because it may become sublime, charming, 
vulgar, and distasteful; yet, as humor, it must rest upon the 
stand-point of absolute atonement which is victorious over 
all pessimism, and bears up not only against the disgust of 
commonplace, but against death and devil; and assures 
us that truth, beauty, and goodness, compose the eternal 
essence of the world, while pain at iinitude and nothingness, 
though it cannot cease to exist, yet is annihilated in the 
free blessedness of this feeling. Without absolute earnest- 
ness and joviality humor becomes bald and empty, its 
sagacity degenerates into impertinence, its tenderness into 
morbid sensitiveness, and its wit into similitude with artifi- 
cial egg-dancing. 



